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I. 

In the beginning of the war a feeling of hostility against instruction 
in German manifested itself in France. Discussions were opened in the 
newspapers, and the attendance at the German classes of the first cycle 
became poor. The University, which perceived the danger, did not fail 
to make it known. In the month of September, 1916, an interministerial 
commission met at the Ministry of War to study the modifications to be 
made in the examinations for admission to the important military schools 
as regards foreign languages. In the course of one of its meetings the 
said commission was incidentally informed by the inspectors-general of 
secondary education, who were present, of the danger which German in- 
struction in France ran. The interministerial commission made a series 
of propositions to which the Ministry of War was good enough to give its 
approval. In a letter which it addressed on November 26 to the minister 
of public instruction, it communicated to him the modifications made in 
the competitive examinations for admission to the Polytechnic School and 
the School of Saint-Cyr. The essential provision of the Ministerial order 
was as follows: 

(.1) From the first the commission has allowed candidates to choose 
as an obligatory language either German, English, or Russian. The 
minister added: "The University must counteract, in so far as it lies 
within its power, the tendency to which the inspectors-general, members 
of the commission, have called attention, which manifests itself among the 
pupils to abandon the study of German." On his side, the minister of 
public instruction invited the heads of institutions to exert their influence 
with the families to have their children inscribed for the German course. 

Public opinion, once enlightened, became normal again. In the 
course of my visits of inspection in the years 1916 and 1917 I noticed 
that the attendance at the German classes of the sixth and fifth had 
markedly increased; the number of pupils studying German varies from 
one-quarter to a third of the total number of scholars. It is in the public 
schools that the abandonment of German is most marked, doubtless be- 
cause the pupils of these establishments are recruited from the small 
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town or rural districts where the higher needs of the country are not per- 
ceived with the same clearness as in the important intellectual centers. 
In the universities the German language and German literature arc 
still studied. As regards the commercial schools, M. Jouanny, member, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Paris, made me the following 
statement: "We have maintained the instruction of German in our five 
schools." 

II. 

One may therefore reply with all assurance that the courses and 
classes of German in the schools of France will still be attended. But the 
studies, from the fact of the war, have undergone profound changes which 
the programmes did not need to prescribe, because they occurred, so to 
speak, spontaneously. Already the Ministerial instructions of 1902 speci- 
fied that "apart from the language itself, the foreign country and the 
people who live in it should furnish more particularly material for in- 
struction." 

To-day less than ever should there be ignorance of Germany. One 
must first study her on the spot, follow her economic evolution and the 
development of her social institutions, the movement of her associations, 
the instruction given in her universities. One must watch over all the 
manifestations of her activity, and, in order to be exact, our information 
must be based on a knowledge of the German language. If we are ignor- 
ant of German, we do not know Germany, or, again, what is more serious 
still, we shall only know and see of her what she wishes to show us. She 
will appear generous, humanitarian, and pacifist, and will conceal, under 
the veneer of an innocent good nature, her moral hideousness, which, when 
she reveals herself, revolts the human conscience. 

When peace is signed the Germans must be watched at home, but 
they must also be watched here with us. What makes the strength of 
Germany is above all the manner in which she has known how to establish 
herself in all countries. Have France, England, and America been as 
attentive to the expansion of Germany and the intrigues of her agents? 
It has required the Teutonic misdeeds in America., the propaganda in Ire- 
land, Italy, Russia, and France even to open our eyes. Bo not let us hope 
to raise a wall which will protect from attempts at invasion on the part 
of Germany. She will have abroad her associations, churches, lodges, 
choral societies, paternal or workingmen's syndicates, who will all prepare 
for the next war. It would be culpable not to speak the language of all 
these artisans of a powerful country like Germany, for one must under- 
stand what they say, read what they write, and endeavor to learn what 
they think. 



